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ROADBLOCK 


Economics has built the roadblock which slows American education in its space- 
age race. This is the opinion of three participants in last Sunday's ABC-TV program, 
"Open Hearing." Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; Senator-elect Gale 
McGee (D-Wyo.); and Fred M. Hechinger, secretary of the group which wrote the Rocke- 
feller report, The Pursuit of Excellence, discussed: Did Sputnik make any real and 
lasting changes in America's education picture? 








Senator McGee, political science professor from the University of Wyoming, re- 
ported his freshman students this year show serious concern for education, but he 
wondered “if the taxpayers have remained as serious as the kids." 





Dr. Carr stated: "The reason we don't 
produce enough capable people to become 
teachers is that we don't pay them enough. 
We must begin with the assumption that this 
country has enough people and enough money 
to put a properly prepared person in every 
classroom in the United States." 





The answer, according to Mr. Hechinger, 
lies in "a new approach to taxation" and 
"a totally different approach by the fed- 
eral government." He estimated, roughly, 
that from 1.4% to 1.5% more of the total 
national income should be added to today's 


expenditures for education. From left: Senator McGee, Dr. Carr, and Mr. Hechinger 


SOCIETY MUST PICK UP THE BILL 


From a joint statement of the executive committees of the American Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and the State Universities Association, meeting in Washington 
last week: "The process of making students pay an increasing proportion of the costs 
of higher education will. . .be disastrous to American society. . . The primary bene- 
ficiary is society. . .responsibility rests on society to finance higher education." 








—— A BIG CITY'S SEARCHING APPRAISAL 


A Citizen's Advisory Committee in Detroit, Michigan, has just completed 
the most searching appraisal ever undertaken of a major city's future school 
needs. The committee's unanimous finding: Public education needs far more 
public support than it is now getting. (For further details on Detroit's 
school story, see pages 2 and $3 
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WANTED, PUBLIC SUPPORT, FOR FULL-TIME JOB 


George Romney, chairman of the 270-member Detroit Citizens Advisory Committee and 
president of the American Motors Corporation, summed it all up this way: "Detroit 
must invest in its schools or see them deteriorate at the time of their greatest im- 
portance to our future. Personally, I have reluctantly reached the conclusion that 
we must pay more for the education of our children. The cost of delaying an adequate 
tax program will be paid by our children because they must be educated now--it cannot 
be postponed." 








The committee, appointed by the board of education early in 1957, spent 18 months 
probing deeply into the Detroit requirements projected through 1969. It has come up 
with final recommendations in five areas: curriculum, personnel, community relations, 
school plant, and finance. These are being released to Detroit newspapers in separate 
packages over a two-week period. Four of them have already been released, with the 
recommendations on finances still to come. Romney said the committee is still study- 
ing such problems as merit pay for teachers, educational television, equitable metro- 
politan and state financing, etc. Recommendations on these points will be published 
later. 


Although the recommendations on finance are still to be made public, Romney made 
it plain the committee will call for a broadened tax structure. 





"Expiration of the present extra-millage revenue next June 30 makes it imperative 
to secure community action on a new program in the April election," he said. "Our 
study clearly shows that while continuation of the additional millage that now ex- 
pires in June is absolutely essential, it will not be sufficient after next year to 
maintain the present school program, even on the basis of unrealistic minimum cost 
assumptions." 





Education is not just a matter of concern to parents, teachers, and children, 
Romney. said. It affects the entire community. 





"Maintenance of property values depends upon the preservation of residential areas 
and desirable neighborhoods. Families are reluctant to move into areas where schools 
are inadequate, overcrowded, and inadequately staffed. This situation now faces im- 
portant regions in Detroit and unless we invest more in our schools, it will become 
characteristic of most sections of Detroit and adversely affect not only the city 
proper and downtown business district, but the metropolitan area as well." 





—— OPERATION STANDSTILL 


Here are some of the problems faced by Detroit and studied in detail by 
the committee: 








Buildings are not only crowded and on double session, but many are obso- 
lete, hazardous, temporary, and unsuitable for an adequate program. One 
school was built in 1874. ‘Twenty-five percent of the total were built be- 
fore 1912, when the city first adopted a building code. 

Detroit schools have an "evident inability" to attract an adequate number 
of fully qualified teachers. Even Detroit-born teaching graduates of Michi- 
gan colleges are going elsewhere in preference. 

Detroit school children are suffering from too much parental and community 
bias and unfounded impressions that have produced past controversy about 
school needs in the city. 

The basic operating costs for Detroit's schools permit little opportunity 
for effecting economies. Almost all the total school income is used for op- 
erating and maintenance expenditures. 


























THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS— 


CURRICULUM - Sharper emphasis on the fundamental tools of learning, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, mathematics, and science, in all grades. . . Refresher courses for llth- 
and leth-grade students who are not able to perform up to a reasonable standard in 
reading, writing, speaking, and arithmetic. . . Increased attention to foreign languages, 
possibly starting in the 8th grade and including a required three-year language course 
for all college preparatory students. . . Reduction of class size in all schools to an 
average of 30 pupils, with continued research to determine optimum class size. . -. Pro- 
motion of pupils on an annual rather than semi-annual basis. . . Establishment of a 
clearly understood city-wide policy with respect to marking, failing, and promoting 

- »- Adoption of a cumulative record system which will follow a child from kindergarten 
through his school career. . . Expansion of the present counseling program. . . Estab- 
lishment of full-day sessions of at least six clock-hours for high school students. . 
Removal of arithmetic from the home room and assignment to specially qualified teachers 

- .- Study of a 12-month school year for better utilization of the school plant. 
Specially enriched programs for the gifted child. 


PERSONNEL - Drastic steps must be taken to recruit and keep top-notch teachers. 
Recruiting crews must be strengthened, more money found for higher salaries, and per- 
sonnel policies revamped to keep teachers after they are hired. 
Changes in board of education policies to insure that only the 
best teachers will be hired and retained. . . Increased pay 
for "dedicated" teachers and those carrying a heavy work load 
- - « Placing all personnel functions under one person. . 
Assigning full-time recruiters who are "young, personable, 
and enthusiastic, experienced teachers". . . Making more use 
of Future Teachers clubs to interest high school students in 
teaching careers. . . Promoting teachers and administrators 
from within and without the system, giving all applicants 
equal ‘opportunity. . . Having teachers join administrators in 
making recommendations on curricula, textbooks and "such 
policies as affect teaching climate and morale." 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS - Establishment of a division of 
school relations by the board of education to be directed by George Romney 
an administrator with the rank of assistant superintendent 
- « « The new division to assume the following responsibilities in a new overall pro- 
gram designed to promote better community understanding of school problems: (1) in- 
tensify and expand schools' information service; (2) initiate and assist in the or- 
ganizing of parent-teacher groups; (3) develop a comprehensive human relations pro- 
gram; (4) promote a wider community use of school buildings; (5) direct handling of 
public complaints and misunderstandings; (6) maintain coordination with curriculum 
areas; and (7) facilitate coordination with city and civic agencies. 


SCHOOL PLANT - (The problem: More than 38,000 elementary school students and 
4,000 high school students are housed in schools of non-fire resistant construction, 
some with unsanitary facilities and inadequate heating.) Priorities for improvement 
and maintenance as funds are made available. . . After elimination of hazardous con- 
ditions, next priority given to need for additional classroom capacity to provide for 
increased enrollment and full school days for all students. . . Replacement of obso- 
lete and educationally incomplete buildings within a fixed time schedule and moderni- 
zation and rehabilitation of other educationally incomplete buildings (an incomplete 
building might be one with no science room or no gymnasium, for example). . . Suffi- 
cient additional classrooms to permit reduction in class size to 30 students. . . All 
non-fire resistant portions of schools more than one story in height to be scheduled 
for replacement. 








School news stories today, some thirteen months post-Sputnik, show signs 
of resistance to the heady abandon of free-swinging generalities. But, 
the spotlight on public education shines with as great a brilliance as 
ever. This is indicated by reports of surveys and studies of school sys- 
tems--statewide, county-wide, and in communities--from coast to coast. é 





A sampling of news items last week tells educators, community leaders, and 
citizens from such widely disparate places as Henrico County, Virginia; 
the state of Maryland; the state of Rhode Island; Flint, Michigan; and Og- 
den, Utah, organizing education workshops, long-term studies, and curriculum surveys. 














PB A new and different study occurred last weekend when the Fairfax County, Virginia, 
school board spent two days in retreat to discuss the philosophy of education. Hard- 
pressed in the last few years merely to keep a schoolhouse roof over its 5000 new stu- 
dents annually, the board has had little time to stop and consider other basic educa- 
tion problems for its 48,000 children. 





With an administrative consultant, the superintendent, and six assistant superin- 
tendents, board members hoped to return with a definition of objectives and a statement 
of philosophy which can be used later as a general guide for school administrators. The 
board was to consider, for example: What kind of schools are needed for slow-learners, 
gifted children, the handicapped, and those students who require non-academic or voca- 
tional training. They may also try to answer these: Should public schools provide 
training in citizenship? And how much professional effort should be spent to mould an 
informed electorate? 





p> A course in agriculture at Bowie High School, El Paso, Texas, has drawn approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the male students. The secret of its success, according to the 
program instructor, is that pupils earn while they learn. Future Farmers of America 
provide operating funds. Students repay the FFA for project expenses, plus deprecia- ¢ 





tion on equipment used, and keep whatever is left over from earnings. Major projects 
in this cooperative venture include raising of hogs and swine, vegetable growing, land- 
scaping, and poultry raising. 


> From chickens to computers is not too great a jump in America's efforts to fit its 
education to the needs of its children. A type of algebra devised almost 150 years ago 
by George Boole and used--farfetched as it may seem to the uninitiated--in designing 
the complicated electrical circuits of modern computers is included in a fourth year 
math course outlined by the New York state board of education. Now taught in Buffalo 
and a few other cities throughout the state, the course involves logic, calculus, and 
analytic geometry, formerly always regarded as college subjects. 





” It will come as a surprise to no one that unemployment among 14- to 17-year olds 
as a group reaches a far higher percentage than it does in any other age category. 
This is a consistent pattern, according to U. S. Labor Department charts, for these 
youngsters are almost always school drop-outs. Two American cities who are doing some- 
thing about it are Detroit, Michigan, where a high school job-upgrading program has 
helped train young workers; and Newark, New Jersey, where a proposed laboratory program 
is designed to help 500 to 600 slow learners who are potential drop-outs. 
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